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right to exist because the vocables that make it up are similar to the words of
another language ... In this we follow the dictum of the founding fathers
of the Republic, namely that our nation fuses into one race the energies of all
men desiring to live on Argentine soil.

Among urban airs of Argentina, the Milonga is the most important
for the development of native music. It was originated as a song of the
lower social strata of Buenos Aires, and held its popularity until the
turn of the century, when it was absorbed by the Tango. But the name
Milonga has remained, hyphenated with-the Tango. Both the Tango
and the Milonga retain the characteristic swinging rhythm that first ap-
pears in the Habanera.

The Argentine airs as sung and played around Cuyo, on the Chilean
border, possess a rhythmic distinction and a lyrical quality that set them
apart as a special type of regional folklore. Alberto Rodriguez has pub-
lished an important collection of traditional dances and songs of Cuyo
entitled Cancionero Guyana (Buenos Aires, 1938).

Although there are few Negroes left in Argentina, African rhythms
have profoundly affected Argentine popular music. Juan Alvarez writes:
"African music has left among us traces thicker than blood. Now that
there are almost no Negroes in the country, the Zamba, the Milonga^ the
Tango have developed into the most aggressive type of native music."

Vicente Rossi, in his informative book, Cosas d,e Negros (Cordoba,
1926), also supports the view that Negro music is a basic influence in
Argentine folk songs.

C. J. Videla-Rivero, in an article published in the Bulletin of the Pan
American Union, credits the Negro slaves with influencing the Gaucho
songs:

The plaintiveness of the Negro found an echo In the sadness of the Gaucho,
and thus Argentine music was born , . . The Fandango was the first
materialization of the Negro-Gaucho psychological crossing . . . From the
rural districts it stole into the social affairs of the city's lower classes, and
stealthily made its way to the middle-class homes, where it was danced behind
drawn blinds. It was ready to assault the drawing rooms of the aristocracy
when Juan Jose Peralta, Archbishop of Buenos Aires, dealt it a death blow.
Under pain of excommunication for those who dared to disobey, the Arch-
bishop banned the Fandango on July 30, 1743.

The history of mfaica culta, or "educated music" in Argentina, begins
with the Jesuits. A seventeenth-century Belgian Jesuit, Luis Berger, was
the first to teach the Indians to play the guitar and the lute. The Italian